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ON TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Unexpectedly rapid developments on the military 
front, accompanied by equally unexpected political 
developments, have brought a demand in some quar- 
ters that the San Francisco conference be postponed. 
Secretary of State Stettinius, speaking for the United 
States, has flatly opposed any postponement. 

The desire of the U. S. is clearly that the confer- 
ence be carried out as scheduled, on the theory that 
accelerating military achievement and developing 
political problems increase rather than decrease the 
need for a conference. The collapse of Germany 
would inevitably distract attention from the prob- 
lem of setting up an international security organt- 
zation. But the most important thing to keep in 
mind as the issues of the San Francisco conference 
take shape is the purpose and intent of that confer- 
ence. It is not to be a peace conference. It does not 
have the responsibility for solving the many prob- 
lems which victory will dump into the laps of the 
victors. It will not concern itself with reparations or 
boundaries or military government or war crimes. 
Its sole purpose is to agree on the structure of a world 
security organization. 

Our current political difficulties with Russia do 
not diminish the need for planning that organiza- 
tion, although it is to be hoped that clearer under- 
standing between the two countries will be achieved 
before the 25th of April. One disrupting incident 
was the White House statement that Stalin had re- 
quested separate votes in the General Assembly for 
the White Russian and Ukranian republics, and that 
the United States had agreed to support these de- 
mands if made. The first announcement said that 
if Russia demanded three votes, the United States 
might also feel called upon to ask for three. Later 
it was announced that the U. S. would not press any 
claim for additional votes. We are committed by 
the President to supporting the Russian claim. 

Two other aspects of Soviet-U. S. relations-which 
cause concern as the conference approaches are, first, 
the fact that the Russian delegation to San Fran- 
cisco will not be headed by the foreign minister as 
will the British and American delegations. This 


might indicate that Russia is minimizing the impor- 
tance of the conference. It also might mean that 
the imminent collapse of Germany makes it im- 
possible for Molotov to be away. Stettinius has indi- 
cated that he will not be continuously at the con- 
ference. 

Secondly, Russia is backing the request of the 
Lublin government of Poland for a seat at the San 
Francisco conference. This request is being opposed 
by the U. S. and Britain due to the fact that the Yalta 
agreement for organizing a broader-based_provi- 
sional government for Poland has not yet been car- 
ried out. 

There may be other misunderstandings with Rus- 
sia before the conference gets underway, but if we 
are ever to have an international organization the 
planning must be done while the war-engendered 
feeling of necessity is still upon us. 


Primary Issues 


The indications are that at least seven major issues 
will be of great importance at San Francisco. 


1. The relative power of the Security Council and 
the Assembly. One concern of the smaller nations 
is that the Assembly, in which all nations are repre- 
sented, should have more power than is provided in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Recently Senator 
Vandenberg has proposed that the Assembly be al- 
lowed to recommend action to the Security Council 
when the Council is considering a case. At a pre- 
San Francisco conference of the British Dominions, 
New Zealand is reported to be suggesting that the 
Assembly decide on sanctions by a majority vote. 
Various other proposals for strengthening the 
Assembly are likely to be offered. 


2. Voting in the Security Council. The Big Three 
agreed on a voting procedure at Yalta which requires 
affirmative action by all the permanent members 
before the Council can use force. There may be 
some protest and changes may be suggested in this 
plan. 


3. The number of votes each nation is to have in 
the Assembly. This question was raised by the Rus- 
sian request for three votes. The explanation for 
their demand is that the British empire has six. 
Actually, this is misleading, since the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations who vote 
separately in any international organization, are by 
no means always in line with the vote of the United 
Kingdom. The Dominions themselves have pointed 
out that they are free and sovereign states, and will 
vote as their best interest dictates. 


4. The position of the “middle-sized” nations. The 
. tendency to line.up: the nations of the world into the 
“Big Five: ande“all:.others”, has been vigorously 
opposed by*Canada, Australia, Brazil, The Nether- 
lands, and other of the middle nations. Canada and 
Australia may present proposals at San Francisco 
intended to apportion more power in the organiza- 
tion to these intermediate nations. 


5. The relationship of regional security arrange- 
ments to the United Nations Organization. Both 
the western hemisphere signatories to the Act of 
Chapultepec, and the French are particularly con- 
cerned about the relationships to be worked out be- 
tween the regional security pacts and the overall 
organization. France is concerned lest her plans for 
security in Europe, including her treaty with Russia, 
be weakened by the existence of the United Nations. 


6. Flexibility. In order that the new organization 
may not simply be an agency for upholding the 
status quo, suggestions are being made that the 
charter of the organization be reviewed after a cer- 
tain number of years, that the organization be given 
the power to review treaties and adjustments which 
do not seem to be working out, and that the amend- 
ing process be simplified. 


7. Dependent areas. Unquestionably the confer- 
_ ence will raise again the question of what should be 
done with dependent areas—territories in which the 
people are not yet ready for self-government—both 
those which are taken from the enemy, and those 
which were mandated after the last war. The na- 
tions represented at Yalta considered this matter and 
decided that it should be included in the agenda at 
San Francisco. The five Powers may confer on this 
subject before the conference in order to add a section 
to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for the considera- 
tion of the United Nations. The U. S. is understood 
to favor a plan for international trusteeships, whereby 
the nation administering a dependent area having 
special international status would be immediately 
responsible to an international body. The British 
feel strongly that unilateral supervision over all 
colonial areas should be maintained. China will 


probably back the United States, but Russia’s stand 
is not yet clear. 

Both the present difficulties between the sponsor- 
ing nations, and the list of problems which will face 
the conference indicate that an international security 
organization will be achieved only after many ob- 
stacles have been overcome. This is all the more 
reason why the conference should go on as sched- 
uled; if we have so much work to do the sooner 
we begin the better! 


Committee Prestige 
vs. Common-Sense 


The Committee on the Organization of Congress 
is discussing improved committee set-ups. One 
weakness of the committee system has been reluc- 
tance of committees to consult with one another. 
At the moment it is this reluctance that jeopardizes 
responsible consideration of important legislative 
proposals. 

Bretton Woods was assigned to the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Hearings began 
in February. Through six weeks of almost daily 
sessions the proposed stabilization fund and inter- 
national bank have been subjected to technical 
scrutiny by selected bankers and financial con- 
sultants, most of whom have opposed acceptance in 
their present form. Except for a brief presentation 
by the State Department, now largely lost sight of, 
their basic importance for international trade and 
stabilization has been neglected. A committee vote 
today would probably show a majority against ap- 
proval, and the minority would have great difficulty 
in reversing this stand on the House floor. 

Observers of House politics are asking why Bret- 
ton Woods was referred to Banking and Currency 
rather than to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Both groups have a direct interest in the agreements. 
The circumstances indicate that both are really 
needed to assure a balanced study. As yet Banking 
and Currency has made no provision for consulta- 
tion or testimony from the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and prestige and custom discourage the at- 
tempt. A similar situation may develop on the Con- 
stitution for the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which has been assigned to Foreign Affairs, and for 
which the Committee on Agriculture also has valu- 
able background. 

The committee on the Organization of Congress 
hopes to simplify procedure by reducing the number 
of committees, defining their scope more precisely, 
and developing better staff service. These changes 
will help. Even so, they must be supplemented by 
common-sense consultation among committees to 
assure wise judgment on legislative problems. 


